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ABSTRACT 

This annotated bibliography reviews 12 publications 
on preparation of principals. Of these, three (entries 1, 7, and 11) 
concern internships: essential elements thereof, a proposed "critical 
incident" technique for internships, and a practicum program in Sv ^h 
Carolina. Three of the articles (2, 5, and 9) focus on models or 
approaches to the training of principals: a model based on 
contingency theory, techniques based on the decision sciences, and a 
discussion of the three broad elements in the structure of 
educational administration training programs. The third entry reviews 
a book of guidelines for preparation of school administrators issued 
by the American Association of School Administrators, and the fourth 
is a description of the Principals' Center at Harvard. The four 
remaining articles (entries 6, 8, 10, and 12) cover various aspects 
of inseryice training for professionals: a status report, a training 
program in clinical supervisioi. from Chicago, a discussion of 
inservice needs, and an instructional management training program in 
Mississippi developed in conjur.ction with the implementation of an 
outcome-based education format. (TE) 
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Aidala^ Gregory. "A ^irst Step tor Adniinistr.itive 
, F\f)erjen(e: The Internship." Ca/.r/vs/ tor Change, 
11,2 (Winter ]982), pp 9-12. t) 2S9 497. 

The importtinte of internship as part ot the pr^jspec tive 
s( hoot tulministrator's decree requirements is evident. But wbtit 
cire some of the essentl.il elements th.it .ire part of .i sLJccessful 
internships' In this desc riptlve .irti( le, Aid.il.i uses his own person.il 
experience .is .in intern to provide some .inswers to th is question . 

The ( entr.il element of .iny effe( tlve Internshlf) is c.ireful pl.in- 
nin^, Aid.il.i describes the tunc tion of the e.irly fjl.inning st.i^e tis 
".in tittempt to compile .i sult.ihle list of .k tlvltles t.isks, or func- 
tions to he fH^rtormed [)y the intern." Est.iblishing dn .ipproprl.ite 
rel.itionship between the princ Ipal .ind the intern is .ilso import.int. 
Meetings should l)e held frequently .ind should not [)e limited to 
.) dis( ussion of problems; gener.il ctimments, suggestions, and 
words of^encour.igement are all beneficl.il. 

Aid.il.i also ( omrnents 6n the timing of the internship. Although 
the internship normally occurs toward the erid of the student's 
degree progr.im, there are some instan( es, he notes, when ijetter 
results might be a( hieved if the student serves the internship near 
the middle of the degree fjrogram. 

The assessment and ev.iluation firocedures are one of the more 
misunderstood aspects of field training, Aidala ( laims. [valuations 
should ()C( ur throughout the Internship, and the entire evaluation 
process should be designed to provide "(ontinous feedback 
through peflodi( meetings" that inc lude all parties involved. "The 
final written (^valuation to be complected at the end of the intern's 
experiem e»/' says Aidala, "is merely a summarization of earlier 
exchanges amc^ng participants." 



Allen, Carol, and others. "Model for Administrator 
Training, Development Uses Hoth Theory tind Prac- 
ti(e." NASSP Hullvtin, ()8, 4f)H ()anuary ]9«4), pp. 
14-19. El 291 4.S2. 



The model de>s( ribed in this article^ is intended to serve as "a 
framt^work for improving admin istr,-** r fierformance In the prom- 
otion of the suc( (»ss of the Individual and the organiifation." The 
model is based on contingenc y thc^iry, whu h recognizes that 
educiitors must base their administrative^ decisions and ( holces 
uf#in the charac teristic s and environment of their s( hools or school 
disti ( ts, in (onjundion with the fiartit ular kinds of tasks they 
wish fo ( arry out. 

Ihe Contingem y Framework for Administrative Develrpment 



(CFAD) model Is con( efituali/ed as three coiu (^ntric ( ircles, each 
( lr( le represc^nting one dimension of the de( islon-making prcicess, 
Ihe three dimensions administrative tasks, administrative pro- 
( ess(>s, and administrative traits— < ()ntain s|^e( ifi( elements, for 
■ex.HTi[)le, Instruc tion and curriculum in the task dimensic)n, 
liudgeting In the process dimension, and f)ro[)lem analysis in the 
trait dimension. By mate hing the approfiriate element in e.ich 
dimension to the particular ac tivity to hv carried out, principals 
can Identify the [)ertinent theoretical bases for making (efficient, 
rational decisions. 

The authors provide a few specific examples of how the CFAD 
model c an be used in administrative practice, and they recom- 
mend that princ Ipals be taught to use it during their preservice 
training. Tliey fKiint out that this early c^xposure to the FAD 
model would c^nhance the princ ipal's understanding of educa-: 
tional theory and its practical applications. 



<^ American Association of School Administrators, 

ci) (luidelines for the f^reptUtUion of School Adminis- 

tfiUors. 2nd ed. Arlington, Virginia: American As- 
soc lation of School Administrators, 1982. 21 pages, 
ED 229 H25. 

TS • ■ - ' 

The American Assoc iation of School Administrators (AASA) in- 
c ludes In its guidelines what it believes are "the most vital goals, 
competencies and delivery components that should be included 
in sc hool administrator programs offered by colleges and univer- 
sitic^si" These three aspects ofadministrator training are subdivided 
Into seven "theoretical foundations," or areas In which any pros- 
pective school .administrator should receive training, 

The suggestions m.ide in the guidelines reflect AASA's fx'lief 
that the goal of any ac ademic training program sfiould be to pro- 
vide its trainees with the capacity for "designing, implementing, 
and evaluating a sc hool climate^ imf^rovement program"; "under- 
standing political theory" so that it c an be applied to federal, state, 
and loc al school management situations; developing a systematic 
school curric ulum program; learning to manage the various c om- 
ponents of Instructional systems; assessing and implementing staff 
development and evaluation actlvitl(»s; managing resources, 
human and financ lal; and "conductlngVesearch and using research 
findings" In educational management settings. 

The conclusion warns that "inadeciuacles in the training and 
developmc'nt" of school administrators "will soon translate into 
burdens to bc» endured by generations of adults." AASA issu^ 
this publication in an effort to prevent that problerri. 
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Barth, Rolancj, "llu' IVmtifMls' (Vnicr di IKuvcird 
l)niv(»rsilv ' \\\pvr f)rpscnlr(l M thr HI si Annucil 
MeeliriK ot thr Nalioniil C.ilholit I diu .UioMcjI As- 
soc i.Uion. Boston, April Ji-Jh, hm4. 14 |)f). 1.1) 
24() ^)4U. 



Rol.uul Barlh t'sKihhshrd iho IViru ip.ils' ( oni^r at Harvartl in 
IWI. H(»rt' B.irlb surveys (he progrrss ihr (enter has made in 
delivering ins(»rv((e Iraifiin^ to f)rint if)als. 

With about '),()()() du(»s-payinK nu^niln^rs, th(> Prim ipals' C(Miter 
marshals tin* (»xperlrM» ot the parti( ipating prim ifjals, university 
tat ulty, graduate students, and outside consultants in an t^fort to 
improve st hools hv improviriK the (juality of s( hool administrators. 
The (enU»r operates untkv thi^ Kuidance^ of an advisory hoard 
comprised ot school princ ipals and university faculty. 

The renter's own training program otUvs c\.rc»fully >c»lcu tcMl in- 
service topics ccMitercul arcnind such thc»mc^s a, "Thc» IVincifial's 
Hole in Teac her Supervision and Evaluation. " Progranis areoftc>red 
in various formats Icn turc^s, group disc ussions, and workshops. 
• Partic ipation is stric tly voluntary. Thc» center, says Barth, is not 
meant to "lix" wc»aknesst^s in f)rinc ipals who are se^t to the c center 
l)y concerncnl school cliifltric ts; instcMcl, it is mcMnt toottcv help to. 
those who genuinc4v want il and seek it out. "Most ac tj^yities are 
r(^lrc»shingly frcu^ of hac k rem c ynic s and c ritics. With the c hoic e 
to attc^nd comers an opcMiness to IcMrning." 

Barth identifies spvc;ral fac tors that the't c^ntc^r c onsiders essential 
lor its succc»ss. |( first scM»ks lo improve* ihv scHl-t onficlenc (» and 
sc4f.csteeMv of principals at a timc> when [^ublic^ suf)fK)rl for them 
is waning. The setting at Harvard prc)vide\s an atmosphere of re- 
laxcHi yij{ sc»rious incjuiry away from the (lay-to-clay prc^ssures of 
the school site. Other important aspc^c ts of the firogram inc lude 
the diversity of partic ipanls and tfMc hing methods, the use of 
prmc ipals themselves as resoure e> pe^rsons, and the* senise of the* 
principals "owning" and ope^rating the ce*ntc*r. 

The* ( enle*r's f)hilc)sc)phy of fosl(*ring le*arninj',. rather than force- 
fecHling information is the* kc*y to its sue c e*ss, or as Barth dese ribe^s 
it: "Wc* are lc*lc*graphi^>^»J^e vital message* that principals can 
l)e*<ome lc*arne*rs, and thrrrhv le*aclers in the*ir sc hools. 



Brightman, Harvey). "Imfiroving Principals' Pe*rfor- 
manc e* Through T raining in the* Dc*c ision Sc ien'c (*s." 
f(hUi\ti()n,\l l{\Hlrr\hil), 41, (Fe*bruary pp. 
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I low would ()rinc ipals l)c*nc*fit ifdieir training programs inc lucle*cl 
instMK tion in the* clc*c ision sc iene c*s(' Hrightman /insw(*rs thisf|uc*s- 
tlon bv desc ribing four spc^c ilic cle*c ision sc ienc e models that he 
l)c*li(*vc»s would be use»ful to pnpc ipals in their rolc*^ as e*cluc ational 
manaH(*rs 

T/om a surve»v of princ ipah., Brighlman cone ludc*d that the 
majoritv of the* princ ipals he studie*cl c ould bc*f lassifie*cl as "c»ntr(*p- 
reneurs" and "rlisturbanc e* handle*rs/' two le*rms he* borrows from 
Mint/berg's list of managerial rolc*s. Training firograms should 
emphasi/e skill development in thc*se two arc*as, Brightman con- 
c ludc*s. 

The* decision sc i(*nc c*s otter tc*c hni(|uc»s firinc ipals can use* in 
their rc)le»s as distui'banc e* hancllc*rs. Two such tools arc* the* 
Fishbone? diagram and the* Kc*f)nc*r and Irc»goe te*c hnic|ue». l ac h 
n- thocl providc»s a strucUiral approach to problr*m solving. The* 
Fishljone diagram helfjs the fjriiK ipal ide»ntify possible c ausc*s for 
a spe»c ific problem and thus c an be an c*ffic lent mc*thocl for solving 
It. I he Ke*pne*r and Iregoe* P*c hnif|ue Is Mso struc tural; it use*s five* 
ke*vwc)rds for proble*rTi iclc»nltlic ation Iwh.it, whe*n, where*, s(ope\ 
who) and four spc*c ific fac tors to be (onsidc*red whc*n se»e»king a 
solution. Uselul ( barls and dlag. ams ac c ompany Brighfman's cle*^ 
sc riptions. 

I he principal is often an entrr*f)rene*ur in (he* sc*nse th.it he* or 
O je sc»c»ks to plan, fle*sign. and imf)l(»ment curriculum improve*. 



mc*nts or ()the*r c*cluc cijic)nnl imf)rove*nu*nt f)roic*c ts. The two dec 1- 
sion science* tools u'.c*lul in this are*a are the Situation Audit and 
the Nominal (irouf) te*e hnie|uv. The forme*r f)rcKc*clurc* involvc^s 
gpouf) disc ussion of ()artic ular st hool imf)rove*mc*nt issuc*s. It com- 
bines eomf)artitive tc*c hnic|ue*s (c)the*r sc hools or sc hool distric ts), 
f)e*rsonal c)f)inic)n. and e arc*ful [)lanning, all as a grouf) func tion. * 

I he Nominal (iroup te*chnic|ue helfjs fac ilitate mc*etings that 
e^volve from the* Situation Aucjit. Brightman gives four rules for the 
Nt)minal Cirouf) mc*c*tinH. t«K b grouf) member evaluates the situ* 
ation incle*[)e*neleMitly and f)rivatc*ly, thc*n givc*s a f)e*rsonal analysis 
be*tc)re any disc ussion takes f)lac e. One e disc ussion of the issues 
be*gins, any membc*r is frc*e lo eomme*nt, f)ositive*ly or n(*gative*l.y, 
on an>y othe*r nu*mhc*r's af)f)roac h. If a conse*nsus is not re*ac hc»J 
^attc*r disc ussion, e*ac h me*mbe*r votc*s on the issues, and the r(*sults 
are use*d as a basis lor a final dec ision. 



Darcsh, John C, and LaPlant, James C. "Inservice 
for Sc bool IVinc ipals: A Status Ke*f)ort/' Thv Exvcu- 
tivvKvvtow, ^, 7 (April I W i). () f)ages. FD 2rM34. 



An assessment of five stand. ircl afifiroac lies to de*livc*ring inser^ 
vic e* to (jrlne ipals is tollowe*cl by a eksc rifition of the* innovative 
Princ ifial's lnse»rvlc e Program. The first af)f>roac h, unive*rslty course- 
work, is the most wiele*ly use*d format for insc*rvice delivery. "Uni- 
ve*rsily c cjL.rscs are* exe e*lle*nt ways for f)artic:if)ahts to earn degrees, 
satisfy sc holarly c uriosity, or me*et state certific ation rc*qu(re- ' 
ments," the* authors say. "but as long-tt*rm solutions. ..they are 
e|uite* limite*d." 

Institutes and ac aele*mles se*rve the* prmc ifjal's spe*c ific nee*ds 
more* e*ffe*e tivc*ly, Daresb and l aPlant belic*ve*. Institutes, work- 
sho()s, and seminar evcMits are* valuable for the* flexibility the*y 
aNow in sc he*duling and subje*c t matte*r. Their c hle>f drawbac k is 
the* short-te*rm nature* of the learning e*xf)erie*nc e* thc*y offer. ' 
Acadt*mie*s. on the* othe*r hand, are* a f)e*rmane*nl arrangement. 

Oinifjelency-FjascMl training, though traditionally assoclatc^d 
with ()re*se*rvie e* training, c an be sue c cssfully intc*grated into inser-. 
vie c* delivery syslc»ms as well. The last ol the five insc*rvic e clc»livery 
modes, ne*lwe)rking. Is defined as" "informal arrangeme*nts that 
e*me*rge* as the* result of adnilnistrxitors s(*e*king otbe»r administrators 
who share* similar conc erns and fiotentlal solutions to f)rol)lems." 
The* coof)e*ratlve* nature of ne*tworklng is its greasiest strength; its 
inform ility and loose* struc ture* is Its greatest we»akness. 

( ombining the str(*ngths of several of the* other delivery syste*ms, 
a relatively ne*w af)proac h is the Princ ifial's Inservic e Program, 
First establlshe*d in ]^)7k\^7'), the projy^^if^i has grown raf)ldly and 
is now be*lngelisseminat(*d nationwide*. The esse*ne e of its succ ess 
is the se*nse of colk*giality It oilers to fjarlic ifiants. Six lo ten f)rin- 
e Ifials and a fac ilitafot; mc*c*t monthly "to work on long- and shorU 
te*rm firoblems and also to c. rifle jue* of)e*nly and honc»stly their e*fforts 
to imfirove thc*mse*lves and thc*(r sc hool firograms." While l)aresh 
and l.iPlant do not claim that the* Princ Ifial's !nse*rviec* Program 
Is a cure»-all for firinc ipal inse*rvie e ills. the*y do note* that "it is 
be*ing re*c eive*d with enthusiasm by firac titicJnc*rs ac ross the nation." 
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Eriandson, David A, "language*, Fx|je*rienc c», and 
Administrator Pre*|)aration." rbnnitm iind (%mg' 
ifm. 10, i (F'all [)[). r)c)-^)f). 0 21() 92:>. 



Fie»lcl internshifis are* an imfiortant fiart of most eclue ational acl^ 
ministralors' |)re*servie e» training. I.rlandson has sc*ve*re misgivings 
about the way fiekl inte*rnships are e urreh^ly aelministe*rc*d. "The 
notion of the* s|)are>-time» inte*rnsbif), filtc*d lo (be* eonve*nie*ne e*s ol 
flu* intern's full-time job. is one* of the e enlral tV^llae ies in c urre*nt 
eon(c*ptions of the* inte»rnship," he savs: 

I.rlandson prof)osc*s a more* intc*nsiv(* inte*rnsbip ex|)e*rle*nc e* in 
whie h "the f)re)s|)e*e five* administrator should bv i)titthihly ^\ student 
of e*cluc .itional aflminlstr.ition in a fie*lel se*tllng. t)urin| this f)e»riocl, 
this role* should not be* siibordinat(*el toanothe*r role», whenhe*r that 
of a te(Khe*r or administrator." 
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Much of Friandson's article is concerned with the "critical inci^ 
dent tet hnique." This tec hnic|ue requires interns to collect and 
write desc riptive at counts of various administrative events that 
o( cur in their sc hool. In regularly scheduled'intertriship seminars, 
students ran exc han«e and disc uss these specific incidents with 
other interns, this proc ess rapicily inc reases the intern's knowledge 
and understanding of the various kinds of functions administrators 
cK tually ( tirry out. 

triandson fxHieves this process Ic^ds to the union he desVes 
^. l)etween ac ademic training and field training: "Wfi.it this specific 
tcM hnic^ue attempts to do is (o introduc e into field learning a sym- 
t)fotic relationship fu^twc^en langu.igc^ and (experience (or, if the 
rc^uler prefers, betwec^n th(M)ry and practice) sc* that each can 
build upon the other." 
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Ceraid, Virginia, and Sloan, Charles A. "Inservice 
0 Educ ation Program for Principals Promotes Effec live 
Change," (\iti\lyst for Changv, 1 \. \ (Spring 1984), 
pp. 12-14. C) 290 OHO. 

lo improve tTie cjuality of instruc tion in a suburban C hicago" 
school district, staff development specialists initiated a program 
thnt first trained princ ipals to rc^c ogni/e and master resc^rch-val- 
idatcYl teaching nu»thods. Then it requirc»d the principals to ob- ' 
serve, train, and advise their own teac hers in sue h methods. 

The core of the principals' inservite training came from 
Madeline Hunter's modcH of clinical supervision. Ten monthly 
inservi(e sessions were devoted to training firmcipals in clinical 
scjpervision. After this period, princ ipals f)egan using thc^ nic^thods 
m practice fear hi ng sessions. Classroom observations and p(»er- 
grou()ltieetings were carried on as well, and monthly half-day 
inservif e\K tivities continuc^d. 

When the princ ipals had mastered the tcMc hing tec hniques and 
O rpened their analysis and conferencing skills, they began their 



own inservice ()rograms for the teac hiTs in their sc hools. After 
training \\\v t(Mchc»rs, they liegan fr(>quent c I ass room visits and 
teac her c onfc^rences to fac ilitate imf)lementation. 

^^'^ teachers and |)rinc i|)als involvi^d in the projec t completc^d 
a sui v(»y after two ycMrs of the program. The (iroject coordinators 
rc^pfirt that over thre^e^fourths of the firincipals believc»d that their 
knowledge c^t and effin tiveness in iSSstruc tional planning had 
greatly inc rcMsed. Other program benefits they identified included 
increased classroom observations and teacher conferences beyond 
those r(»c|uir(Kl by the program, and an inc r^ase in schc^olwide 
principal-led inservice activities for teachers. 

The teachers who received training from principals also re- 
sponded fxjsitively to the program. They f)erceived an improve- 
ment in the conferences and in the assessments o\ the principals, 
as well as in the. principals' ability to help them develop more 
effective teaching strategies. 

One final outcome the researchers report is an improvement in 
the principals' teacher evaluations. Evaluations after the program 
started included more c areful analysis cjf a teacher's effectiveness, 
.ind the principals seemed to gain self-confidence in their abilities 
bee ause "they viewed themselves as being more skilled at reccjg- 
ni/ing elements of effective teaching," 
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Mclntyre's discussion covers the three broad elements in the 
structure of educational administration training programs—the 
trainees, the trainers, and the training. Noting that individuals in 
charge of degree programs are responsible for selecting the most 
qualified students, Mclntyre argues that entrance requirements for 
programs in educational administration must become more strin- 
gent, despite the fact that many small programs might face extinc- 
tion if fewer applicants are accepted. 

One trend tn training that Receives the author's approval is the 
involvement of practitioners in the trailing process*. Although uni- 
versity faculty remain the primary deliverers of preservice training, 
more and more practitioners are being. includecl in tjpth preservice 
and inservice training activities, "This trend," says Mclntyre, "of- 
fers some real opportunities for improving the quality of the pro- 
grams," 

Finally, Mc Intyre addressees the subject matter and delivery of 
the training curriculum. He considers a full-time internship to be 
essential regardless of the burdpn it places on the trainer and 
trainee al ike. He also approves of un iversity programs that produce 
generalists in educational administrati^lin rather than specialists. 
Specialisation orcurs during the internship or over the course of 
oner's c areer, he says. 

If those who design and deliver <;chc)ol management training 
firograms lx*gin to take the sometimes diffic ult steeps he suggests, 
Mclntyre foresees "results that will make a big difference in Amer- 
ican (education." / 
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Olivero bases his discussion of administrative inservice on the 
(jremise that "of till educators,' principals may have greater needs 
for renewal than anyone else," The inservice oportunities that do 
exist for princ ipals are frecjuently ineffec tive, he says. 

The c hangers. Olivero s(>eks for inservice c^elivery are basic. 
Superintc^ndenls must become^ ac tively involved in inservice pro- 
grams for princ ipals, and princ ipals themselves should play a role 
in sel(»c ting inservic e topic s and designing programs. There must 
be a continuous structure in which subsequent inservice activities 
build on previously administer(»don(>s. Inc c^ntives for participation 
need not always be financial, Olivero points out; participants ' 



often feel equdllv reWcirdcK^ wIkmi thoir eftorts nre [nMin/vd or 
when they re( (Mve spen u\\ recoj^nition dw.irds. 

In his (ondusion, Olivoro identifies six sf)e( itit nreds in the 
inservice delivery stru( ture thnt should rec eive more emphasis. 
NelworkiriK, he sciys. should he us(»cl more fre(|U(»ntly; individuals 
cuid institutions th.it offer high qucility progrdms should lie iden- 
tified cind pi^)li( i/(Hl hy st.)t(» defjcirtnients of eduction. Stdle 
depurtments should dlso nuive towtird develofiinR a more com- 
prehensive, (cirefully pl.mned frdmework for ddministrative inser- 
vi( e, and they should be prepared to spi?nd more money on such 
progrtims. Another point ( )livero stresses i^; the need for imf)r()vt»(i 
tommunidition between researchers and practitioners. His final 
re( (>mmendatiof>\u.fi«es theuisc of ( omputer tec hnology to deliver 
inservicepro«ramfstoprin( ip.ils()fsmall schools in rural settings. 
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rhis brief article describes a school principal internship program 
sponsored jointly by the RichLind County, South Carolina, School 
District .ind the University of South Carolina. The authors claim 
that the program traips prospec tive' prificipals to "assume leader- 
ship^ in planning, implementing, and evaluating selected prac- 
ticum experienc es; to put theoretical knowledge Un work; and to 
acquire new knowledge and skills in sohool administration." 

The practicum involves (he student, his or her university instruc- 
tor, and the supervisor at the intern site. The intern first completes 
a self-assessment measure that allows the directors to individualize 
the.intern's program. From eight major administrative ;ask areas, 
one area is selected for primary emphasis in the intern's program, 
and another area is designated for secondary emphasis. In the 
areg of primary empliasis, (he intern must "develop a product or 
refine a process currently in use at the school site." The intern 
must also conduct a variety of other duties to ensure a broad 
Mnderstanding of administrative processes. 

During the fifteen-week internship, the university instructor and 
1he site supervisor meet with the student and observe the intern's 
activities. The student is required to keep a log, which is used for 
disc ussion and evalujitipn purposes. At the end of the prac ticum, 
the site supervisor a^d the university supervisor each completes 
an evaluation cjfji^t intern's f)erformance. Grades are assigned 
on the basis nffthese evaluations. * 
The authoiC report that most interns voluntarily spend far more 



than the rc^quired number of hours on their firojec ts when they 
disc over tlicjt the* ()r()grani gives them tbc» "of)fJortunity to grow 
firofessionally" as well as "to fnit theciry into firactice." 
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When the Tupelo, Mississippi, Municipal School District began 
c lassl-oom imfMementation of an outc ome-liased educational for- 
mat, it soon [became evident that the firincifjals overseeing im- 
f)lementation needed imfiroved skills as instruc tional leaders in 
outcome-l)ased teaching methods. In a pilot study the most effec- 
tive instructional management program was fc)und;tc) rely on brief 
but frequent classroom visits. 
In the ac ademic year following the (lilot firogram, all district 

' prilhc ifials were asked to spend at least one-fourth of their time 
on direc t instructional management. They were enc ouraged to 
visit at least three different c lasses each day for about ten minutes 
eac h. The ten-minute visit "was designed as an ice breaker," 
Prince reports. "We hoped that once in the classroom the principal 
would stay longer. This oc curred. Soon, most [)rincipals reported 
visits averaging 20-2.S minutes." Although the average of threa 

P visits a day was not reached at first, "as the year prcJgressed, 
regular classroom visit-> became a habit." 

'During observations, princ ipals judged the teacher's strengths 
.^ind weaknesses in using ^outc ome-based teaching methods. In 
addition, the participants |ielped teachers set instructional goals, 
kept daily activity logs, ana assisted teachers in overcoming any 
identified deficiencies. 

To equip principals with the necessary skills for effective instruc- 
tional management, program organisers offered a .40-hour work- 

, shop based on Madeline Hunter's Mastery Teaching Techniques. 
Principals also received dVi additional 45 hours of training in such 
areas as test development, pupil evaluation techniques, and 
methods of usiijg assessment data for problem identification. 

Although evaluation of student achievement test scores has not 
yet been completed, particif)ating print ipals rated the program 
very highly at . ts conclusion. The investigators believe their instruc- 
tional management training program can extend beyond iiie 
bourrds of outcome-based instructional settings and can be used 
with equal succ ess in any school district with a well-organized 
curriculum. 
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